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astronomers had seen, at the south pole of the planet,
a white, glittering, well-defined spot, which had long
been observed, and called the " Snow Zone." Pro-
fessor Mitchel recorded some singular phenomena
connected with the Snow Zone, which had not been
noticed elsewhere.

From the time of the burning of the college build-
ing  and the   consequent   cutting  off  of  Professor
Mitchel's income, his necessities were supplied from
the proceeds of his lectures.    Every winter  would
find  him  in  the lecture  field,  and   by  spring he
would return with means with which to carry on his
work at the observatory till the following autumn.
However, the wants of his growing family absorbed
nearly all that came to him from this source, and he
had no other means.    There was no endowment for
the observatory, and every cent spent in carrying it
on after it had been erected and equipped must come
from its director.1    During the first few years after
its completion, he was observer, computer, assistant,
janitor, and occupied in showing the wonders of the
heavens to visitors.   The plan on which he had raised
the means for his enterprise practically worked badly.
He had given the stockholders the privilege of visit-
ing the observatory and the use of its equatorial.

1 A change afterwards came. Mitchel, writing- under date of July
1, 1850, says: "Our society, under the apprehension that our obser-
vatory might be dismantled, have raised twenty-five hundred dollars
to pay off old scores, and one thousand a year for three years to pay
the contingent expenses of the observatory. This somewhat changes
my position. At a meeting held some six weeks since, a resolution to
appoint a committee to inquire into the expediency of disposing1 of the
property of the society was literally hooted down, although many sup-
posed that the society would consent to the sale of the instruments,
and would gladly receive back their money."communication be received by the
